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SHIPMENT OF DEVONS. 


We shipped to Charleston, South Carolina, in 
the brig General Marion on the 8th inst. three 
four year old Devon bulls for sale. In so doing 
we were influenced by the two-fold desire of 
finding a market, and being instrumental in im- 
proving the breed of cattle in that quarter. Three 
animals of purer blood, greater beauty, or more 
perfect symmetry of form, we will venture the as- 
sertion cannot befound in any country. They were 
raised by Mr. Richard Caton, at his Brookland- 
wood farm, nine miles distant from Baltimore, 
and proceed without alloy from a stock original- 
ly presented by that pattern of Old English gen- 
tlemen and farmers, Mr. Coke of Holkam, Eng- 
land, to the Marchioness of Wellesley. We feel 
assured that no breed of cattle can be found bet- 
ter adepted to the climate and uses of South Ca- 
rolina, than are the Devons. Gentle in their 
disposition, easy feeders; possessing great rapid- 
ity of action ; the capacity to endure fatigue and 
heat, perhaps above all other breeds, and yield- 
ing a rich and sufficiently copious supply of milk, 
they will doubtless prove eminently serviceable, 
whether they should be used to cross with the 
native cows or put to service with their own pe- 


culiar breed. 














DURHAM CATTLE. 

We were called upon on Thursday last, by Mr. 
Chorley and his friend Shuttleworth, of Pennsy!- 
vania, to view a coW and three heifers, which the 
former gentleman had brought to our city, on 
their way to Virginia, where they had been sold. 

The first was Beauty, a red and white cow, 
with small dark spots, six years old, descending, 
on the paternal side of her house, from Comet, 
‘ afellow, of whom it may be said, as.it is of 





scendant, we will say, that she was évery inch a 


cow. Her proportions, or to spéak more teclini- 
cally, her points, were such. as the most fastidious 
would approve ; between her hips and ribsp—those 
points above all others where the milk vessels 
“do congregate,”—there was most ample space, 
which sufficiently indicated that she was no stint- 
ed contributor to the milk-pail. It is there where 
we like to place our finger and thumb,—or as 
one more vaulting in his style would say,—our 
digital members. Indeed, the whole cow showed 
as clear as the light of Sol in his meridian splendor, 
that in all the attributes which belong to her no- 
ble race, she was most plenteously' endowed,— 
and we were not a little gratified to find that the 
report of her owner and breeder, sustained our 
own opinion,—for he assured us that she gave 25 
quarts of milk a day. 

The second wasa heifer called Young Beauty, 
out of the above cow, by Bolivar; well grown 
for her age, and in color and appearance resem- 
bling her dam. 

The third was a red and white heifer, 1 year old, 
called Young Cowslip, out of a Comet cow, re- 
markably well grown, and showing good points. 
The fourth was a dark red and white heifer, 2 
years old, out ofa Comet cow, by Emperor,—that 
mammoth of al! bulls—whose superior size and 
great beauty of points, reflects sufficient ho- 
nor upon bis breeder to satisfy any ambition 
however reaching. This heifer was in calf, and 
though she could not boast of length of body, 
showed that in depth, she had ample room to 
bear her burthen withal. 


We cannot close this paragraph without ob- 

serving that, we sincerely hope the patriotic pur- 
chasers of these fine animals, will find more than 
their most sanguine hopes realized, and that theit 
laudable example will stimulate their neighbors 
and friends to imitate their good deeds. _ 


We had almost forgotten to mention that Mr. 
Chorley also showed us a besutiful young bull,a 
red and white, 2 years old Jast September ; good 
size and fine points, with a head and neck as 
clean ase cow. This latter animal will romain‘ 


will apply to the editor of this paper, who will. 
take pleasure in showing the animal.and making 
known the terms. ronal g ome a 


“rose Hee Ay oe 

Our friend Camp, we find, with f 
pleasure, has again resumed his editorial, , 
having removed from New Castle, a , to 
Wilmington in the same State, and changed the 
name of his paper from the “New Castle G ett 
to that of “The Delawarean.” ve osteo 
we have received two numbers, fig. . 
looked upon the industry exerted in a tori 
columns, and the good taste displeyed in those 
appropriated to selections, we were strongly ree 
minded of the beauty and force of the sentiment 
so finely expressed by Poshepser in which he 
says :— 

“ That which we call a Rose, Y 

“ By any other name will emell as sweet.” 
We wish, in all sincerity, that the measure of 
his support may be equal to his deserts, and in 
saying that, those who are aware of his talents, 
industry, and well directed exertions, will 4 
that should he receive it, he must, indeed, be 
inordinate fellow, if he be not satisfied. - 


We publish in another part of this dey’s Jour- 
nal, “4 caution to Silk Growers,”..by the editor 
of the Genesee Farmer, and commend it to she 
perusal of every advocate of the cause, -While 
we hope for the honor of humanity that. Mr. 
Whitmarsh, has himself been imposed upon, we: 
must in all candor remark, that appearances jxs~ 

tify even the decided tone in which he has deen 

denounced. -We bought one of the papers of 

the seed alluded to, of Mr. Whitmarsh’s sgént 
in New York, and we must confess we were mot, . 
at the time, of the opinion that we were buying 

seed of the Morus Mullicoatis; but as the ad-. 

vertisement which we sew spesiied, m variety of 
the Chinese Mulberry, eager Jn COM> 
sequence of its capscity to our long. 
continued frosts of winter, we gave for the par- 
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d our seed in July lest, and immedi- 
prepared a fine loamy bed in the richest 
ook ge in order that the young plants 
every possible benefit from soil 

"The paper purported to contain 
seed er make 4000 trees, but after the most 
careful attention which we could devote to it, 
bat’ SO plants came up. They grew finely, and 
‘to our surprise, when they had scquired the 
sight.of about 18 inches, and the young trees 

ud fully developed their characteristic traits, 
we discovered they were nothing more nor less 
ian Morus Alba, or White Italian Mulberry 
ints. This opinion we arrived at afier the 
most careful examination of, and comparison 
With, Plants of that variety, which we had grow- 
ing in ‘atother part of our garden, for the seed 
of which we had paid $6 per pound, and which 
0 fat as the power of germinating was concern- 
6d, was as superior to that of Mr. Whitmarsh as 
itis possible for one article to be over another. 
We mentioned our apprehensions to some friends, 
but as Mr, Whitmarsh, though a stranger to us, 
stood very high as a zealous advocate of a branch 
of busbandry which, in our opinion,was better cal- 
eulated than any othertoadvance the interests,and 
am the prosperity, and consequent happiness, 
of a large portion of our countrymen, we had 
determined before we should say any thing pub- 
liely on the subject to give to our 50 plants the 
Sdvantage of another season’s growth. When 
We-came to this conclusion, we were not aware 
that Mr. Whitmarsh’s advertisements had assum- 
@d'a protean form, for we had only seen the last 
ons’ mentioned by the editor of the Genesee 
Farmer : bad we known of the existence of the 
first, we should have felt ourself bound, in duty 
to amuch injured public, to speak at once of the 
disingenuous fraud, in terms of marked reproba- 
tion; for we hold it as of a truth, that any man 
who would avail himself of the advantages of his 
relative position—of the anxiety of the public to 
procare an article—to impose upon that public, 
hasless claims to the sympathy and respect of 
the community than would a highwayman, who 
had robbed a traveller, beeause in the latter case, 
there would have been no confidence betrayed,and 
there is more or less of chivalry displayed in all 
apch feats’, and courage, whevher well or ill 
exerted, has a redeeming quality about it, which 
amakes one, in e of the cause of sound mor- 
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We shall conclude with the iteration of the 
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‘the rate-of $430 per pound. |hope, that Mr. Whitmarsh may be able to make |" 
out 8 case, which will show that he hiarself has 


heen unwittingly duped in Europe; for there is 


universal execration—But then, how will he ac- 
count for the change in his advertisements ?— 
There’s the rub! 





[From the Genesee Farmer.) 
CAUTION TO SILK GROWERS. 

An advertisement has been sent us from North- 
ampton, (Mass.) for publication, announcing that 
Mr. Whitmarsh’s agent “offers for sale the seed 
of the genuine Morus multicaulis, raised in France 
the present year.” We decline publishing the ad- 
vertisement, because we deem the establishment 
from whence it emanates unworthy the confi- 
dence of Silk growers. That those interested 
may know the grounds of our want of confidence 
to Mr. Whitmarsh and his agent, and in the ful- 
filment of a duty which we think we owe'to 
those who are interesting themselves in every’ 
measures calculated to forward the Silk business 
in this country, we proceed to lay before our 
readers a statement by which they may judge 
for themselves of the honesty of Mr. Whitmarsh 
and his agent. We would, however, remark, 
lest some may think we are actuated by other 
motives then a desire to prevent imposition, that 
we know nothing of Mr. Whitmarsh, only by 
common report, which states him to be a man of 
great wealth, and we had, until the transaction 
which we are about to detail, occurred, consid- 
ered him as a patriotic, public spirited individu- 
al, who was laboring to promote the public good 
by the introduction of the culture of Silk into 
our country, and further, we may state, that we 
have no personal interest in the matter, as we 
are neither engaged in the culture or sale of the 
Mulberry, and desire only to caution the public 
aguinst those who may be disposed to defraud 
them. 

Ia the spring of 1836, the following advertise- 
ment was published in the “Hampshire Ga- 
zette,” edited by Mr. Whitmarsh’s agent, and in 
several other journals: 

CHINESE MULBERRY. 
FOR SALE, 
FIFTY THOUSAND TREES of the MoRUS MULTI- 
CauLis, together with a quanty of 
The GENUINE SEED 
of the Chinese Mulberry, in papers sufficient for 
between 8 and 4000 plants each. 
[HE above was purchased by Mr. WuiTMarsH 
of this town in Europe in person, shipped the 

fore part of this month, and will soon be ready 
for delivery to order in this country. Tine seed 
was procured by Mr. Whitmarsh with great care, 
and is by him warranted fresh from trees in Eu- 
rope of the growth of 1885. Purchasers will be 
sure of obtaining from this seed choice trees at 
a low price. 

Orders for Trees or Seed addréssed to the sub- 
scriber, editor of the Hampshire Gazette, post- 


wo other saving grace by which he can escape }seque 


multicaulis is 
known in this country ast ¢ 
by these terms the same plant is meant, 
they are used in our epricelvaral 

otly the advertisernent was understood 
say, that the plants and the seed mentioned int 
were the same, both being the Chinese M 
or Morus multicaulis, Jt was so understood by 
us—it was so understood by Reynolds & Bate 
ham, proprietors of the Rochester Seed Sto 

Mr. Rowe, the proprietor of the Monroe Nurge- 
ries—by the .Mesers. Thorburns, Seedsmen in 
Albany and New York, and by every person 
whom we have seen, who‘knew any thing -about 
the business. Under this impression, large ore 
ders were ge for the seed, as it -was considef- 
ed an article of very great value, and it was, if 
we mistake not, the first which had ever ‘beep 
advertised in this country. On the arrival of the 
seed at Northampton, no-time-was lost.in su 

ing the orders, as we infer from the fact, -thet-an 
agent was despatched through this section of the 
country with it. The agent was here on the 
fourth of May, and we may reasonably infer that 
‘the seed had been generally distributed by that 
time, for on the fourth of May the following ar- 
ticle was published in the editorial columns of 
the Hampshire Gazette, then edited by the 
bove named:C. P. Huntington: 

“Tue Cuinese Muceerry Seep whieh we 
advertised a few weeks since for Mr. Whitmarsh, 
has come to hand, and can be had by calling at 
our office at $5 per paper, containing sufBctont 
for between three and four thousand trees. To 
prevent misapprehension, we would state that this 
is not the seed of the Multicaulis, that beings 
species of the Molberry which bears very little 
seed, but of a kind obtained by great pains from 
the North of Italy on account of its betier 
tation to our climate, as Mr. W. thinks, and ft 
equal to the Multicaulis in abundance of foli 
Its leaves are about two thirds of the size. 

Silk Company intend to propagate this from seed, 
together with the Multicaulis from cuttings, && 
The seed is very pure and clean, and probabl 
nearly every seed will germinate. Mr. W. bro 

out several varieties of Mulberry not known here, 
for experiment. His Multicaulis trees will be 
here in about a fortnight.” 

Here—after the orders had been supplied—the 
fact is unblushingly confessed that the seed was 
nol what it purported to be—was not the More 
multicaulis, (the only Chinese Mulberry known 
here,) but “a kind obtained by great pains from 
the Worth of Italy.” 

Having thus shown that the seed was not the 
Chinese Mulberry by the confession of Mr. Whit- 
marsh’s agent, we will now.show how far the 
seed agreed in quantity and Quality with the ad+ 
vertisement and the editorial article copied a 
bove, which both state that the papers, which 
were sold for $5, “contained sufficient for be 
tween three and four thousand plants each.”— 
We have one of these $5 papers now before as, 
and have bad the seed accurately weighed, and 
find it to contain just one-sixth of an 
if we remember rightly this is the same amount 
which Mr. Thorburn, Seedsman of Albany, 4 
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s, admire the daria p however much he may be 
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, will be daly attended to. 
a ” C. P. HUNTINGTON, t for 
8S. WHITMARSH. 





us Jast spring was contained in the papers whic 
he received. ; 
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shat’ it porported to be... They 

hey how inform us that the prod 
three HUNDRED plants, instead of between twelve 
dnd sizieen THOUSAND, as there would have been 
had ‘the statement in the advertisement proved 
true. They also state that they have been unable 
to discover any difference between the plants 
and those of the common White Italian Mulber- 


a We are also informed by Mr. Ralph Cheney, 
late of Manchester, (Conn.) a gentleman who is 
extensively engaged in the Silk business, that he 
sowed two pe rs of Mr. Whitmarsh’s seed, from 
which, with the greatest care and attention, he 
raised only about $00 trees; and that he has not 
been able to discover any difference between 
them and the common White Mulberry. 

Having understood that Mr. Rowe, the propri- 
etor of the Monroe Horticultural Garden and 
Narseries, had purchased some of the seed, we 
addressed a letter to him, soliciting his opinion of 
the valne of Mr. Whitmarsh’s seed, His answer 
is 80 much to the point, that it needs no com- 
ment. It follows: 

Mr. L. Tucxer—lIn reply to yours, I would 
state that I purchased of an agent of Mr. Whit- 
marsh, $ papers of seed purporting to be Chi- 
nese Mulberry, for which I paid $15. I put the 
seed into the best prepared soil that I had, and 
took the utmost pains to have it produce all that 
was possible, and from the $ papers of seed I have 
420 plants, all told; and in my opinion there 
was nothing but genuine White Italian Mulberry 

uced from the seed. I sowed a parce! of 
the White Italian Mulberry seed received from 
Mr. Comstock, of Hartford, in the same bed, and 
Feould not distinguish any difference between 
the two parcels sown—one Mr. Whitmarsh’s 
Chinese Mulberry, and the other the White IJtal- 
ian, as received from Mr. Comstock. Mr. Wil- 
son has, through the season, since the plants un- 
folded their leaves, pronounced Mr. Whitmarsh’s 
nothing different from the White Italian, such 
as we commonly get or buy at the seed-stores. 

The seed that | paid $15 for, | should think 
was worth to me twenty-five cents at the utmost, 
at the rate I paid Messrs. Reynolds & Bateham 
for the White Italian Mulberry by the pound. 

My opinion has been, since the seed came up 
that I purchased for the Chinese Mulberry, that 
there was nothing but fraud intended, and | have 
wished for an opportunity like the present to ex- 

my opinion on the subject,and I think tbat 

st would be no more than an aet of justice in you 

asa public journalist, to give to your subscribers 

an intimation thatst might be for their interest 

to beware of being gulled ag I have been, and al- 

#0 to chastise an individual that attempts to take 
such a step to advance his pecuniary interests. 
Respectfully yours, . Asa Rowe. 

From the foregoing statements,.we infer: 

ist. That, Mr. Whitmarsh, by his agent 0. P: 
Ki has advertised and sold, under the 
game of Chinese Mulberry, a.seed which he knew 
was not the Morus multicaulis. 

ad, That, taking advantage of the desire of 








see Farmer. 










With these facts before the public; we leave it 


for them to decide whether we have just grounds 
for the declaration, that we deem Mr. Whit- 
marsh’s establishment ufworthy the confidence 
of Silk Growers. 


We find the following notiee of the above in 


the Northampton Courier. of the 14th instant, 
which we append with great pleasure, and shall 
be happy to insert any thing which Mr. Whit- 
marsh, or his agent may prepare, and sincerely 
do we hope that they both may be able by their 
expositions to stand rectus in curia before the 
American public. Of Mr. Whitmarsh, as we huve 
stated, we know nothing personally ; but report 
of his character and standing had impressed us 
with a highly favorable opinion of hig virtues as 
a man, and public spirit as a gentleman of indus- 
try and enterpise, and we can assure him that we 
would be the last to tarnish his fair fame in either 
capicity. Of his agent we have no knowledge 
whatever, and did not know that there wes such a 


person until we saw the exposition of the Gene- 
We can, therefore, have no sinis- 
ter purpose tosubserve, and in the publication 


against them only yield our cunsent to the im- 
perious necessity of the case. If their hands are 
clear, as we trust they will be able to prove, we 
can only say we sball feel inexpressible gratifi- 


cation in so declaring to our readers. 


Mr. Whitmarsh, and his agent here, Mr. C. P. 
Huntington, are both assailed in the Genesee 
Farmer and Albany Silkworm, with unsparing se- 
verity, because the mulberry seed they have sold 
does not all germinate, and because it is not the 
genuine Morus Multicaulis, but as Mr. Whit- 
marsh asserts, a Chinese Mulberry of superior 
quality. These gentlemen are charged in. very 
unequivocal terms, with practising on.the credu- 
lity of the public, and imposing upon them with 

ross deception and fraud. Mr. Whitmarsh and 
fis agent here are altogether superior to any 
thing in. the form of wilful deception. Th 
neither of them would stoop to.the slightest spe- 
cies of fraud, and we pledge ourselves to those 
whe do not personally know these gentlemen, 
that their integrity and honesty cannet be im- 
peached by any man. We refrain from farther 
cetails, as they both will publicly set-right this 
matter. 





-MARBLE CEMENT. 


An important improvement, which hes been 
for several years ir progress, ie about in- 
troduced to the more general notice of the 


fly cents.an.,.ounce, instead of, thirty dol he | Ww 
ounce, the price at which he holds it. 


®Y | to differ very slightly from the. true- 
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stone walls of the buildings of a city, in.» weak, 
into substances rese the most benutif 
Grecian, Italian, Egyptian or Verd. . 
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ble citizen of none pep tl oir 

cement has heen puitclentig soenediive yerim 

on buildings, to satisfy practical : 

ded superiority over any. other stuce 

other hard finishes for walls, bitherto unk: 

In our next number we expect to be. able to fir 

ish the subject; and in the mean time we can 

state, that a company has been formed in this-ci- 

ty, to carry on the operations connected wit 

manufacture of this cement, and. its, mn to 

buildings. —¥, Y. Farmer, ‘ Ont? “page 
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EXTRACT FROM LAWSON’S .USEFUL: 
WORK, THE AGRICULTURIST’S »> 
MANUAL. fon 


Tree or Cow Cabbage. Habit of growth, strong: 
and upright, with numerous branches, end rather 
small and thin, smoth, vivid, green-colored | 
stalks or branches very hard or woody, exc 
towards the point, roots large and ' 
erage height about five feet; but in very. 
rich soil, the plants will often stnie doothe 
height before beginning to shoot or run. to seed. 
In Jersey, and some of the northern departments 
of France, where this variety is chiefly cultivated, 
the longest of the stalks are used for supporting 
kidney beans, peas, &c., and aiso as cro 
for the purpose of supporting the thatch or roof 
of the smaller class of farm buildings, cottages, 
&c., and when kept dry, are said to 
of a half a century. (For farther informati 
see Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine; and Encych 
pedia of Agriculture.) This variety is also known 
by the following names :—Chou ralier, Chow 
a Vaches, Branching Cabbage, Jersey Kale, ke 
The produce of seeds of this last variety, howev- 
er, which were produced from Franee,. seems 
to be slightly different from the true Cow-Cab- 
bage,and to occupy an intermediate space be- 
tween it and the thousand-headed cabbage. A 
other variety recieved from the same quarter ( 
said to be only of recent introduction,) vader the 
name of Chou Laponie Lapland Ca’ seems 
w-Cab- 
bage, and may be considered as only avery slight- 


ly improved variety. 
In Museum, a specimen of 2 stalk of Cow-Cab- 


bage 11 1-2 feet.in height, by, the very: reverend 
ar Baird., 
Cultivation of the Gabbage. Much. has-been 
oatthe tensively Titctel wad 
more ex : 
culture in. this for feeding cattle, sheep, 


the ata obits of the'whale’ tbe, thote. gale 
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tribe may be plant- 
or June; the plants in the 
produce of seed sown in 
autem, and in the later case they 
seed sown in Febrvary or March 


The young plants 

Boats be tibbted in ox the top of drills prepared 
‘tn the same manner as is usually done for turnips, 
addition of a slight rolling, to level or 
smooth down the tops; the drills may be made 
et. the distance of two feet,and the plants placed 
at the distance of fifteen or eighteen inches in the 
row, increasing or diminishing the width and 
to the size and habit of growth 
~ of the variety (at the distance of two feet by one 
and a half; 14,500: to 15,000 plants will be re- 
ired for an imperial acre.) The after culture 
‘and weeding is the same as required in 

green crops. The Cow-Cabbage, 
kale and other open headed varieties, will yield a 
fegular supply of leaves from the time when the 
plants ‘are from one to two feet in height, which 
are obtained by stripping off the under tiers suc- 
céssively, until the entire crop be taken; but in 
the case of the other cabbages, stripping off the 
leaves, if at all attempted, should be done with 
More caution, otherwise the swelling and forming 
Of the heads will be materially checked. These 
last should be all off the ground before the win- 
ter sets in with severity, otherwise the outer 
leaves are apt tobecome injured, in which case 
they, as well as decayed leaves at any period, 
should never be given to milch cows, as they im- 
part a disagreeable taste to their produce. The 
open-headed sorts, however, may be allowed to 
remain on the ground with less danger of being 
injured, until they shew symptoms of running to 
py Nese which period they, together with all 
the ica, become very exhausing to the soil, a 
disadvantage which, in rather a considerable de- 
is’ said, and seemingly not without good 

to attend the Cow bage, and some of 

no lurge varieties, at all periods of their 
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3 . [From the Dumfries Herald.) 
“IMPROVEMENT OF THE BREED OF 
a SHEEP. 












"Phe subject of our present paper requires, for 
Consideration, some slight attainments of 

Nand physiology, but as such attainments, 

igh they may rae as rarely met with 
the bulk of mankind, so the 
y be the lets seeing it 
‘Tender even the intricacies of 


cupied the attention of patriotic individuals. 

As much appears to have been known about 
sheep, two thousand years ago; at presert, so 
true is it that nothing new is to be met with, that 
does not rob our improvers of ‘their merits, for 
though they deserve little as inventors, yet are 
they to be admired for their strength of mind and 
determined perseverance which enabled them to 
rouse their fellows from a lethargic slumber, and 
compel them to become in turn benefactors of 
their country and themselves. The signs of a 
good ram are concisely laid down by Varro, by 
Virgil in his third Georgie, and by Columella ; 
and though the Spanish nobility were looked up- 
on with wonder (till eclipsed by our own extrava- 
gance) in giving two hundred ducats or fifty 
unds, for a ram; yet Strabo assures us that 
in his day (under Tiberius) they gave more than 
three times that sum for one of the breed of the 
Coraxi, a Pontic nation, believed to have the finest 
sheep in the world. 

There canuot be a more certain sign of the rap- 
id advances of a people in civilization and pros- 
perity than increasing attention to the improve- 
ment of live stock. It tells of a population limi- 
ted in regard to soil, and using every effort to 
remedy that want, by an economical doubling of 
the return for the usual outlay, for while a tribe 
wanders at large, remaining at a particular place 
only so long as provender holds out, and striking 
the tent departs for some far off field, so long 
will their flocks be suffered to roam neglected, 
and flourish or decay as chance directs. 

The greatest recorded improvers of the sheep 
in ancient times were Lucius, Junius, Moderatus, 
Columella, and his uncle Marcus Columella, 
Spaniards of distinction, who removed to Rome 
in the reign of Tiberius, and made agriculture the 
study and business of their lives. ‘The former 
commenced his celebrated treatise on husbandry 
during the reigns of Tiberius and Caligula, and 
appears to have finished it Anno Domini 55. It 
is a work that may be read with advantage even 
at present, as it abounds with much that is valua- 
ble, and is accessible to all through its English 
translation. 

The first in moderns who arrived at any thing 
like eminence by his attention to this department 
was Joseph Allom of Clifton, who raised himself, 
by dint of industry, from a plough boy, and for 
a long time contrived to keep his method secret, 
being supposed to have bought ewes in Lincoln- 
shire at the very time he was constantly bringing 
them from the Melton quarter of Leicestershire. 
Though possessing talent, he does not appear to 
have had education enough to avail himself of it, 
and accordingly never gained the extensive popu- 
larity which fellto the lot of Bakewell. This 
latter gentleman, whe may be said to have crea- 
ted a variety, considered that a tendeney to ac- 
quire fat was the first quality to be looked to in 


this paper, as tending materially, by their histc 
to elucidate some of he tilt apartoek poin 
connected with the influence of and cir. 
cumstances on the animal in ‘ D 
Mr. Bakewell succeeded in bringing his sheeg 
a er perfection, as regards form and rap 
of fattening, by breeding in the same family for » 
great many years; but it haa been attended with 
considerable deterioration in the quality of the 
wool (it being a rule that the poorer ‘the sheep 
are, the more prolific, and the finer does the teat 





become,) a circumstance which met with a cheek 
some years after the introduction of the merino, 
1788, which is well known in all its crossings 
principally to effect that part of the animal. 
Merino sheep, so called from a peculiar red- 
dish hue of the countenance, are supposed to have 
come originally from Africa; at least Marcus Coe 
lumella having seen a strange variety from that 
country exhibited at Rome during some public 
games or shows, took them to his farm, and hav 
ing crossed them with other breeds, sent the off 
spring to Spain, in which country they throvere- 
markably, attracting the attention of other nations, 
to whom from time to time, they were exported, 
and at present may be found in almost ev 
of the world. / bes - 
They were at one time in much request in va- 
rious countries from asupposition that they would 
speedily supplant other breeds ; but this has ney- 
er been the case, as it would appear the animal 
soon degenerates when out of Spain, and is only 
valuable as far as giving rise to varieties by cross 
ing, which are equal if not superior to itself. 
The most remarkable feature in their history 
was their being sent some time during last year 
from New South Wales to the Cape of Good Hope 
along with Saxon sheep, a circumstance the more 
to be wondered at, when we consider the wide 
difference of the colonies in regard to age, the fare 
mer having been established only 47 years, while 
the latter has existed not less than 160. 
Merinoes were brought to England for the first 
time in 1788, but attracted little attention tll the 
commencement of his Majesty’s sales in 1804, 
Lord Somerville, in 1801, went to Portugal for the 
sole purpose of selecting such animals as appear- 
ed valuable, from uniting a good careass with a 
superior fleece, and he succeeded, notwithstand- 
ing the disturbed state of the country, in ol taine 


ing specimens which called forth the praises _of 


the shepherds, through whose travelling flock 
they passed. : 
Their distribution over the country was ate 
complished by the formation of the principal 
landed proprietors and eminent breeders into 
Merino Society in 1811. fe: 
The merinoes had much prejudice to encoun- 
ter, but gained some powerful advocates, as, is 
well known by the high prices they brought at 
the annual sale. The first sale took place in 1 
when the average price of the rams was 1.19 
and.of ewes 1.8 15s. 6d. each. At the seeond 
sale in August, 1805, seventeen rams-and twem? 








ple, by an appeal to 
hee, which having at- 





an animal destined for the food of man,and on this, 
with him a fundamental principle, were based 





paen aver sold on an average at rather more 


130 each. In 1808, the average price of - 
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o and that of ewes 1.29 12s. 6d. 
rams sold off an average at 





ppear to have been steadily progressing in pub- 
ie levees yet strange though it may appear, all 
those advantages were.at once destroyed on the 
establishment of the Merine Society, and we may 
account for it in the supposition that the 
jnstitat.on of local committees, which immediate- 
followed, allowed the enemies of the change in 

j parts of the kingdom ample opportunity 
of striking at the scheme, now that it was en- 
trusted, in many instances, to persons ill qualified 
for the task, either of making converts, or retain- 
ing the advantages they had gained. Even if un- 


they mnst have gradually sunk into ne- 
as the gains by means of the wool, was re- | - 
to 


a trifle, when the loss of weight and fine- 
ness in the carcass was taken into account. Mr. 
Hose of Melton Mowbray, put a certain number 
of Leicester ewes toa ram of the same breed, 
and an equal number to a merino ram. The re- 
sult was, that the Leicester fleece weighed 7 lbs. 
and that from the cross from the merino 8 Ibs. ; 
and that the former brought in the market 1s. 
per Ib., and the latter 1s. 6d., being a gain of 5s. 
onthe fleece. The carcass of the former, how- 
ever, weighed 27 lbs. per quarter, the latter on- 
ly 25 Ibs., being a loss of 8 lbs. on mutton. There 
are few flocks of the pure merinoes now exist- 
ing, and little trace of any good they have done 
can be discovered even in Ireland, though ten 
thousand were sent into that country in 1810 by 
Sir James Stuart. 

Much advantage may, however, be expected 
from our crosses with the Saxon merino, which 
is in every respect well suited to our notion of a 
fine animal, as it yields a fine wool, and is little 
inferior in carcass to some of our best breeds. 

The best form for a ram is that described by 
Mr. Culley, in his excellent work on live-stock. 
“His head should be fire and small ; his nostrils 
wide and expanded ; his eyes prominent and ra- 
ther bold or daring ; ears thin; his collar full 
from his breast and shoulders, but tapering gra- 
dually allthe way to where the neck and head 
join, which should be very fine and graceful, be- 
ing perfectly free from any coarse leather hang- 
ing down ; the shoulders broad and full, which 
most at the same time join so easy tothe collar 
forward and chine backward, as to leave not the 
least hollow on either place ; the mutton upon 
his arm or fore-thigh must come quite to the 
knee; his legs upright with a clean fine bone, 
being equally clear from superfluous skin, and 
coarse hairy wool from the knee and thigh down- 
wards; the breast broad and well forward, which 
will keep his fore legs at a proper wideness ; his 
girth or chest full and decp, and instead of a hol- 
ow behind the shoulders, that part by some call- 
ed the fore flank, should be quite full; the back 
and loins broad, flat and straight, from which the 
ribs must rise in a firm circular arch; his belly 
straight; the quarters long and full, with the 
mutton quite down to the hough, which should 


,, Reither stand in nor out ; his twist deep, wide, 
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open and upright, the whole bod 
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‘As an ‘ammusin tothe | 
drawn picture, we give an extract from the work, 
of our aniefent ood p tog ma ryt 
Therefore, the way to judge and approve’ 

@ ram, is not only that of observing if he is clo- 
thed with a white fleece, but also if his palate 
and tongue are of the same colour with his wool; 
for when those parts of his body are black or 
spotted, there arises a black or speckled 
And this among other things, the same poet 
mentioned above, (Virgil, mera Lib. iii.) has 
excellently pointed out in such ' numbers &s 
these : 

“Reject him tho’ the ram himself be white, 

Under whose ousy palate lies concealed 

A black or spotted tongue ; for with black spots 

He'll stain the fleece of his future race.” 
After some amusing remarks on the same sub- 
ject delivered in a very quaint way, he concludes 
his description with the mention of “twisted 
horns,”—“not because this last is more useful, 
for a ram without horns is better,) but because 
horns that are twisted and bended inwards are 
not at all so hurtful as those that are set upright 
and expanded. Nevertheless, in some countries 
where the climate is wet and windy, we would 
wish for he-goats and rams even with the very 
largest horns ; because when they are high and 
extended, they defend the greatest part of the 
head from the storm.” 


It is thus that among some of his beautiful re- 
marks, we have generally a something occurring 
which upsets the gravity. of the whole by its 
childish absurdity. 


Though there are several methods pursued by 
breeders for the improvement of flocks, the one 
most in vogue is that of choosing individuals of 
the same family, and breeding in and in—but it 
is generally allowed to be a plan, requiring for 
the safety of the flock either very great skill in 
selecting the males and females, or only to be 
followed in a very limited extent. The object 
in breeding in and in is to strengthen good qua- 
lities, and get rid of bad ones as soon as possible; 
and it is plain, that, if we happen to select ani- 
mals with slight imperfections, these imperfec- 
tions will become hereditarv, and will go on as- 
suming a worse and worse type, till the breed is 
destroyed. Cully, however, is of opinion, that 
crossing with a different stock is not necessary 
to keep up size, hardiness, &c., an instance of 
the wild cattle in Chillingham Park, in the coun- 
ty of Northumberland, which having been con- 
fined for severa] hundred years without intermix- 
ture, must have bred from the nearest affinities, 
and yet are just as they were five hundred years 
since. 

In spite, however, insulated conclusionsto the 
contrary, the system of breeding in and in where 
the sli defect exists, proves as destructive 
to 8, as marriages of near relations to the 
human kind. We would not witness an every 
day entailment of diseases, if people would fore- 
go their unnatural love of money, and cease their 
endeavors to keep it in the family by forming ma- 
trimonial alliances with those who ere near of 
kin. _Thelaw of God forbids us to wed those 
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a Certain ne of times, mise 
=o aan 1g 
children ; while, in place’ of ‘retdinit 
possessions our darling wealth, it* wilt 
pass into the hand of the aati 
Our , however, will be’ ‘st 
race, where the effects’ of such @ : 
hibited oma considerable scale. The m 
the Society of Friends were at’one ti ne 
to be of all others, the least subjectto it} 
but the very reverse is the case,’ being, from th 
limited natare of their sect, drivén® f 
intermarriages, and to a consequent rat 
of the most active part of the hamah frame+ 
brain ; and itis for the same reason 1 
every royal family contains-a large pr 
idiots, or, at the best, persons of a very weak*uns 
derstanding ; and such will ‘continue to decur, 
till legislators fall on some plan of strikingat the 
groundwork of the mischief. © © * "os © 7] 
If the laws of God and man defitie’ te 
clearly the evils of intermarrying;’ 
all animals are constructed on one gra i, we 
admit the proximity of the sheepto the himan 
race, it follows, that what is destructive in this 
respect to the one, is destructive to the other, an@ 
that we should seek, by a nearly similar, if not 
wider range of rules, to obviate many of 
diseases of which, when under our protection, 
they are so frequently the subjects. © © 9°" °"" 
The preferable and most common practice iy 
to breed from different families of the same'race, 
the males of which are interchanged after the 
have had shades of differences’ impfessed 
them by the influence of various soils and treat 
ment; so that the defects of each family are 
gradually lost, and their valuable properties are 
gradually heightened. . 6 te 
Mr. Culley for many years hired his rams from 
Mr. Bakewell, at atime when other breeders 
were paying a liberal price for the use of his 
own. Mach good has been done by making the 
rearing of superior rams a, separate pursuit, and. - 
letting them out to distant parts of the country, 
in this manner diffusing some of the most valu- 
able points of particular breeds, and leading to & 
spirit of competition, The practice has been re- 
probated, but we presume, rather in a hasty man~- 
ner; for, with all its attendant evils, such as Jead- 
ing to deception by what is termed the making b 
of rams, it possesses excellencies which’ will, 
hope, lead to its continuance. : 
The only other method of improving a breed 
is by crossing two distant races, one of which 
possesses the properties it is desirable te os 
and wants the defects we wish to remove. .- This, 
however, is a measure not to be 
and only to be resorted to when neither of the 
others will do, for it is scarcely posssible to ob- 
tain the desirable properties, » ithout at the same 
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Ahan its originators, the sizeof which 
j at first, as 


, not be much Pepenatoes 
im every case sudden extremes, 
Mang inte most gradual manner. 
better when some increase has been 
to bring the breed to the required size 
One of two crossings. 
panimal varies. more thanthat of sheep, 
id. no-one eo speedily avapts itself to soil and 
situations ; it would almost appear that nature, 
pny the exceeding utility of the animal, 
given it a constitution of so pliant a nature as 
9 it to accommodate itse|{1o any climate, 
though its natural situation, like that of man, 
to be the wine countries, yet with him 
spreadto every quarter of the globe, be- 
at. every change “7 some 
peculiarity, alterable only by a change of situa- 
saan a we might a affirm, with the 
en where the temperature is equable, 
there. does the animal preserve unchanged an 
atmospheric stamp, and defies our efforts to alter 
the. breed; while under a fluctuating sky, we 
can, model itat will, and with common care se- 
eure. them, for years in one undeviating course. 
changes incident to climate, are called. 
il ical language, acclimation, or the 
of a power inherent in most animals and 
by which they are suited within cer- 
tain limits, for bearing up against removal from 
their ordinary localities, and assuming a different 
cast as the a of their exile may differ in de- 
gree from that which they have left. 


BRASSICA—TURNIPS. 

[The subjoined valuable account of the differ- 
ent varieties of turnips, is extracted from the 
 Agriculturists’ Manual,” a work recently pub- 
lished by Lawson & Son, of Edinburg, seeds- 
mén to the Highland Agricultural Society. The 
work is apch as we should have expected from 
gentlemen possessing such knowledge, industry, 
and zeal; as the Messrs. Lawson. The agricul- 
turists are much indebted to them for this valu- 
able addition to the stock of practical agricul- 
taral works, and will, we are persuaded, readily 
evince theit approbation by possessing them- 
.. stives of ‘a publication embracing a complete 
er. history of all the varieties of grain, pulse, roots 
and grasses, worthy of being cultivated by the 
British Farmer.— Ed. F. M.] 


BRASSICA CAMPESTRIS RUTA BAGA. 
“*< (RUTA BAGA OR SWEDISH TURNIP.) 


Inits specific character the Ruta baga, or Swe- 
dish Turnip, differs from those of the Summer 
rape, of which it is only a variety, in having larger 
fleshy swollen globular or subrotund roots, while 
those of the-rape are small, fuseform, and hard. 

« Swedish Turnip is harder than any of the 
sorts (vatieties of B. ropa,) and in ad- 
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dition to its being more esteemed as fond for 
ed for spring f generally. It however re- 
quires a somewhat stronger and superior class of 
soils, together with a greater allowance of ma- 

bus may, upon the whole, be considered 
—_ if not more deserving of attention than 
the notwithstanding which its cultivation 
has hitherto been comparatively little atteuded 
to in some districts of Scotland. edish Tur- 
nips are generally sown from about the middle to 
the end of May, and 2 to 2}\bs. of seed per im- 
perial acre, is under ordinary circumstances, con- 
sidered sufficient. They po an advantage 
over the others in being easily transplanted, so 
thet blanks in the rows either of the Swedes or 
other sorts (when they occur), are by this means 
filled up. 


The varieties are as follows: 


1. Rap on rurrLe-ror YreLLow Swepe.— 
Upper part of the root of a dull reddish colour ; 
under yellowish. ‘This is held in great esteem 
by the generality of cultivators. Of it there are 
several sub-varieties, which have been obtained 
by a repeated judicious selection of the roots 
from which the seed-stock has been saved, of 
these the next two may be mentioned. 


2. BaLLaNTYNe’s NEW IMPROVED PURPLE- 
Ttorp.—So named from being brought into notice 
by Mr. Ballantyne, nursery and seedsman, Dal- 
keith. Thisis an improved stock of the last, and 
is more remarkable for its smallness of neck, uni- 
form deep purple colour, and symmetry of shape 
and equality, than for the size of its roots. 


8. Cox’s new Imperiat.—This variety may 
he considered intermediate in colour between the 
purple and green-top sorts; its roots often ac- 
quire a large size, buat are rather irregular, and 
of somewhat coarse-like quality. Such sub-varie- 
ties are frequently of short duration, being liable 
to degenerate when the careful selection of the 
roots to be grown for seed is not attended to, 
and they often only retain the name for such 
time as their seed-stocks are grown by the par- 
ties with whom they originated, and it occasion- 
ally happens that stocks procured in different 
parts by the same means, and known under differ- 
ent names, may yet be the same in other respects. 


4. Green-tor Swepe.—Upper part of root 
dull green; under yellow. This variety is of 
longer standing than the purple-top, (No. 1), 
since the introduction of which less attention has 
been bestowed by cultivators, (in Scotland at 
least), towards procuring improved stocks of the 
green-top Swedes, which has on that account 
fallen somewhat in the estimation of growers. 
But when the same care is taken in selecting the 
roots grown for seed, the green-tep may be con- 
sidered as being equal in merit to the purple. 

5. Waite Sweve.—Roots irregularly shaped, 
being often divided’ or branched, white under the 
surface of the ground, and greenish above, . 

The white Swede may be considered ‘as the 
most inferior and unimproved variety; it is at 
present scarcely in cultivation, and’ when it ap- 
pears amongst others, is considered as the effects 


parent anitporiance be compered:™ So a 
6. Brassica Ovenacea Rara, Brassica sic 
asnianieeen Tender ‘nooTtep © = 


Contineotial writers seem to 
recom i shorenistedina aia 
its roots, in addition to 
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are enabled to resist the severest winters; bat. 
does not seem to deserve the attention of Brit 
agricalturists, as the Swedish turnip, which is ey 
dently much superior, is sufficiently hardy’ 
withstand the generality of the most ri 
winters to- which this country is eatjectod ah 
as on these parts of the continent where the oth 
er is generally cultivated, the Swedish turnip has 
not yet, or is only recently fairly introduced, it 
very probable that, when the superior merit; 
the latter beeome more fully known and 
ciated, the culture of the turnip-rooted cabbage 
may by it be entirely superseded. ; 
Several varieties of turnip-reoted 
which were grown in the nursery at M. | 
bank, from seeds procured from various parts of 
the continent differed a little from the white, o 
what is generally termed a very bad Swedish tur- 
nip except in their leaves, which very much 1 
sembled those of some common varieties of kale. 


I]. Brassica Rapa,—(var, common 
The common turnip bears the same re 


nip does tu the same rape. ) 
The varieties of the common turnip are a grest 
deal more numerous than those of the Swedish 
compared with which they are also in general of 
much finer symmetry, as well as of a larger size, 
differences which may be partially accounted for 
from the common turnip having been longer ia, 
and received a more extended cultivation, .One 
circumstance however peculiar to the Swedes, ix,, 
that the larger the size to which they grow,s 
given weight of roots is found to contain a greales. 
portion of nutritious matter, while the common 
turnips, on the contrary, after attaining to beyond 
a certain size, lose a proportionate quantity. of 
that most valuable part of their composition, (ees 
Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis), which on 
cumstances tend to show the necessity for, and 
the advantages to be derived from, devoti 
more attention to the procuring of large and wi 
formed varieties of Swedes, and also to the pre 
curing of hybridal varieties between the Swede 
and common turnip, which may be found to comé 
bine the size of the latter, with the above-men- 
tioned valuable properties peculiar to the Sweden 
Common turnips are divided into two important 
classes, viz: the white and the yellow rooted— 
The former, comprehending those which aré 
most tender, and arrive soonest at maturity, and 
which are-best fitted for using during the. earlier 
“A variety of Swede which was introduced § 
few years since to England from Sweden by Mt. 
Hillyard,'to which he hgs given the name 
Thorpland Swede, is said to be superior to 
of the above, but as neither seeds nor roots bal 
as yet been obtained for the Museum, an 
tunity hes not been afforded of compasing 








of degeneracy, or as arising from a bed stock of 
seed. With the white Swede, the following gen< 
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to the annual turnip rape, that the Swedish tup - 
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and period of -arriving at perf 
mediate between the white sorts and the Swedes. 
The pétiod of sowing common turnip should be 

u according to the length of time that 
the variety to be “ier requires to arrive at ma- 
writy; for when allowed to remain on the ground 
in what may be termed growing weather, or be- 
fore winter sets in, after they attain to full size, 
they become soft, spongy, and inferior in quality ; 
a general rule, however, is to commence sowing 
the yellow sorts about a fortnight after the 
Swedes, or about the beginning of June, and to 
follow with the white sorts from the middle till 
towards the end of that month. The same quan- 
tity or seed will suffice as in the case of the 
Swedes, (2 to 2} lbs. per imp. acre), under or- 
dinary circumstances, but some cultivators re- 
commend sowing about 4b. more, to provide 
against the attacks of the turnip-fly, and other 
casualties, to which they are more liable than 
the others, while at the same time the advantage 
of filling up the blanks by transplanting, is in the 
case of common turnips scarcely practicable. 


* Yellow turnips, varieties of Brassica Rapa, 
which are more particularly suited for field 
culture. Those marked thus (*) are also 
grown as garden turnips for the table. 

7. Dave’s, or Dare’s Hysaiv Turnir.—From 
the circumstance of this variety being a small or 

brid between the green top Swede and white 
globe, procured by repeated impregnations, it 
may be presumed that it might with equal pro- 
priety have been included amongst the varieties 
of ‘Brassica compestius ruta baga, or Swedish 
turnip. It, however, bears a much greater offin- 
ity to those of B. rapa, inasmuch as its leaves are 
also rough and of a vivid green (not glaucous) 
colour, and in its roots, being somewhat similar 
in form and textdre. It has received the name 
of Dale’s Hybrid, from being first brought into 
notice by Mr. Robert Dale, an intelligent farmer 
at Libberton West Mines, near Edinburg, who 
having in 1822 and 1828, received a few ounces 
of seed of a new hybrid variety of turnip from 
the late James Shireff, Esq. of Bastleidge, Ber- 
wickshire, sowed the same, the produce he found 
very much to resemble the Swedish in shape, 

and from which by repeated selection and im- 

nation, he at length obtained this esteemed 
variety, the distinguishing characteristics of which 

are,—foliage strong and luxuriant; roots of a 

large size, oblong shape, and of a lightish yellow 

colour, with light green top, having aiso a small 
neck and small root. The shape of the root, 
however, although generally oblong, is rather apt 
to vary being sometimes almost globular, but its 
more ‘material characteristics of large size and 
luxuriance of growth are uniformly the same.— 
Compared with-any other of the common yellow 
field sorts, it is found to arrive sooner at matu- 
‘fity,and consequently may be sown at a Jater 
peried of the season; while at the same time it 
is-equally hardy, or at least has been found suffi- 
 Giently so to withstand the severest winters which 
bave occurred since its introduction. 

8. New omaeirrd HYBRID TURNIP.—In its 
general appearance this variety seems nearer in 
~selation to the Swede than Dale’s Hybrid ; like it, 
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Scotland, is grown to a pretty 
tent in Cambridgeshire and Suffolk, where it is 
also sometimes known by the name of Pudding | Esq 


from any other resemblance which it bears to an 


formerly grown in some districts chiefly in Eng- 
Jand, but is now nearly out of cultivation; nor 
does it seem entitled to any particular share of 
attention, being altogether a coarse-like inferior 


rectow Buttock, PurPLe-Trorp ABERDEEN.— 
Leaves comparatively short spreading, of a dark 
colour, and collected into a small neck at their 
base; root globular or somewhat flattened, of a |!us or 
reddish purple colour above, and deep | tg! un- 

der the surface of the ground, of medi 

tap-root very small. 
servingly esteemed variety, and of those com- 
monly cultivated is considered by some to come 
nearest the Swedes in hardiness and solidity of| yrp 
texture. 


TOP YELLOw.—This may be considered as a su- 
perior or improved variety of the last, was first 
introduced by Mr. R. Hogg, nursery and seeds- 
man, Duns, Berwickshire ; its principle distin- 
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grown by Grant Duff, Esq. of Eden, Banff, this] Low.—This is also an’ im of 
seems likely to-become a very useful turnip for| old purple-top yellow bullock, s mn” 
using in the spring months. Most of these roots| considerable extent in keg orth-w 

were of a slightly oblong shape, of a ish-| districts of England. It ‘acqvires its name from 
purple colour on the top, and light yellow or al-| first being brought in notice by Mr. Wan. Skirting, 
most white on the under surface. They were] nursery and seedsman, Liverpool, . =. 
all remarkably firm in texture, and rather fate in| 15. Yetrow Averpeen BoLiock, OR GREEN 
beginning to shoot. TOP YELLow Butiock.—In thé size and shape 
9. Lance Lavrencexing YELLOW Tanxanp.*|of its roots, this old and deservedly esteemed 
—So named from having been originally selected | sort resembles the Purplé-top y Ballock, 
and brought into the notice of cultivators by Mr.|(No. 12), but differs io the de tie tops, 

Robert Scott, Laurencekirk. At first sight this} which is bright green. wh Nhe 8 
16. Orv Storch Yerrow:—In size and 


may be mistaken for Dale’s Hybrid, like which 
quality is about equal to the last variety, but its 


o 
eee ek, 









it grows a good deal out of the ground, but is 
distinguished by its more oblong and more uni-|roots are considerably more Gattened, 
formly shaped roots, Jt is a valuable acquisition, | deeper and seem more buried in the g and 
being also like that variety, early in arriving at| have, from that circumstance, a prop. 
maturity, but generally considered rather less| tion of green coloured top, which is alsox 
hardy, and like it also yields a bulky crop. shade. a) Span ate 
10. Lone Cameridcesmine YELLOW Tan-| 17. Hoop’s NeW LARGE YELLOW, ie © Very 
KarD.—This variety, which is scarcely known in | superivr large globular shaped wry Cede re- 
iderable ex-| markably perfect in symmetry, and rather a 
lightish greon-top. Introduced by Charles Hood, 

























+» an eminent farmer at Joverbroad, Souther- 


Swede, which name it seems to have acquired |landshire, a gentleman who hes devoted much 


more on account of its hardness of texture, than | attention to the culture and improvement of field 


y turnips generally, 
Its roots are muc 





of the true Swedish turnips. ( To be continued.) 
longer in shape than those of any other yellow} s , 
field turnip, of a lightish yellow colour with} DUTCH BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS. 
green top, and in general grow, more than half = The increased desire and spirit 
under ground, exhibited the Jastseason to culti- 
11. Purrie-ror veLtLow TanKarpD.— Root vate Flowers and other ornament 
bright yellow, with purple top, of a somewhat ir- pha nae induced us pena 
regular long or tankard shape. This variety was 1“ Bul- 


lips, Hyacinths, and’ o 

bous F Reots. . 

‘ Those now. op hand. are re- 
, ceived, and are partica 

strong and of the finest kinds. They consist of the 


Oe lowing, viz. 
sort,and not capable of yielding near such a 150 sorte double and single Hyacinthe 
bulky crop as either of the three last. 75 do Early Bizarres, , and double Tulips | 
12. CoMMON on OLD RED, on Purrie-tror| 70 > Fo double Narcissys 
u 


14 do superb Amaryllis at 25c. « 610 each 

8 do Crown Imperials 

Also, Gladiolus or Sword Lily, Iris, Aram Dracance- 
Dragon Piant, Anemone, Snow Drops, &c. &e,-— 

And — next spring we will offer for sale a superb col- 

A lection of Double Deblias, cossicting of 200 named 

, UM SIZE ; | inferior to none in this country. Also, Jacobien “tly 

This is an old and very de- | Roote, double Tuberose, Tyger Flour and other del 

Bulbs. ROBERT SINCLAIR, jr. & CO. 

Light near Pratt street whf, 
ues of Bulbs and directions for planting will be 
on demand. no 29 


AN AYRSHIRE BULL FOR SALE. 


Letters on the subject myst be 
{ 
Shigronnt of Desens snaieats 
tle— Notice of the change of the N 
The Delawarean—Notice of a ea 
— ‘of a reply to 


Cata 





13, BERWICKSHIRE BROAD IMPERIAL PURPLE 








the surface of the ground. oblong varie- 

wever, as approach nesrest to a round or 

lar form are sometigges ter e , oF 
tarnipa, 
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To 
7 50| Pare™ fama sae if fsck 
85 oeceseAOrerccess “ —— 
18 ‘ ne kt bait ihe. “ p+ 
—— | Borrzs, » in lbs. & halfibs., «& 25 37 
“14 “20 Seetereevecverereree Fa ‘ 28 
Pee eeeeteeeeoreeeeeeeeeeee 1 26 
bees ar = 21 Caxves, three to six weeks old..-+| each. | 4 50 | 6 00 
= eet 146 Cows, new milch, sibccesbb lcoceed “ 356 00 50 00 
oe a ch. wht tans, ° is . RB 4 PPP eeceereoeneveesceses “ 10 00 13 00 
Froun&k Mest—Best ‘es ‘ barrel. Conn for family use,.+-»+++ loolbs.| 1 87 | 1 94 
Pa do. baker geove wagers wg od Cuor Rrz Seerseeeeeeeeeeeere “ — 2 25 
Superfine, eo 6s 10 50 10 15 oe EL aa: dozen. 18 25 
na «| 40 3s oe | Fm, Shad, No. 1 Susquebanna, | barrel.) —— | — 
we ‘ “ abaitid 
— SUPET+++o+e eee “ 10 oO}1 25 H ~— 1 “ “ 7 kw 
OE Dovadieesscessuveeee] «| 10 25/10 90 | aiachereh, Neck, eee——Hos a] | 9 50 lo 50. 
* “ APnavonseeneevecvooss ann 7 00 r Catenin: Fx — ‘e 
y fa bbis. bbl. a 4 62 LARD, +-+0+0+esosesereeoreeseeeeee! e 16 17 
red Clover, eoeeeees| bushel. 7 00 8 00 “BAN NOTE TABLE. 
Lae herds ofthe north)“ 3 25| 3 75 | Corrected for the Farnier & Gardener, by Samuel Win- 
-e Aetoeeeeeeererere “ aaa) 2:96 chester, Lotter & Exchange Broker, o. 94, corner of 
pee. mendow Oat,..-<re0++-| ——| 2 75 Baltimore and streets. 
or red WP, -oerercres “ ant | 25 vw. s. Bank, eopeccececs Pal | VIRGINIA. 
Hag, im bulk,..+-+reecseeseccceees ton. —_— 20 00 Branch at Baltimore,..--do \Farmers Bank of Virginia 1 
Hamp, country, dew rotted,..++-.. pound. 6 7 Other Branches,.....**.-d0 k of Virginia, eotees oeeedO 
am *” water perses, 4 8 MARYLAND. Branch at Fredericksburg do 
Eigas, on the hoof,.-.+.++++++0+++ 100Ib. q 50 8 50 en ae oy agen do 
, gr eeereeorose -_ qusa Hagerstown,. - eeceececes @B)) or’ k © PC eesccesce® *eccedd 
” Hows—first Pees eerereeecerere| e 1 = Frederick, «+++-ecceeeeeeed0 Winchester,.......+0.+.+- do 
" ; . PrTT iit “ 14 — Westminste pS eeerereree do} Lynchburg, aiatintint 6 itil lalt 
“4 refuse, SER Peceeerceeerecese ae i2 - Sagat comes bem do —— eoccccccsccces do 
| Per ewererenarererecerereees . - pa at eee of the Vall osese 
anv Szep,Domestic,—; blk.| ‘ $ 50) 4 00 peveee 5 per ct. dis.||Branch at oan... 1 
Oats, Feceeeeseceseeeeeeseeetesees ss 45 46 ee at 1 Do. Charlestown, -do 
Psas, red e pr eeeeeeneerseseroree bushel. _ —o epecccecccecceeh® Do. Leesburg, eeeees 1 
e* OVO, svereevecevcesere “ 1 1 eemeend STRICT. Wheeling Banks, . eee 24a3 
Lad: promerenseyeecercoccons 6 ood oa Washington, Ohio Banks, nerally 3a34 
PuastEn 8, in thestone,.+-.--| ton. | 425) —— » > Banks, 4. ||New Jersey Banks gen. 1ja2 
ee Ground, .--+-+.++- barrel. 1 50 ae Alexandria, New York City, eoseees fa 
Patwa Onnisra Beaw,....---..--|bushel.. ——| —— PENNSYLVANIA. New York State,... .24a3 
|S) eee ore 8 4 Philadelphia,..... Massachusetts, .. eeces 2a2 
hia - ° —— 125 aw a i é wey om RR 
a —_ burg +++++e+++e+eeed0||\New Hampshire, .... 2a24 
Tobidvco; crop, common,.......--. 100 lbs} 3 50 4 50 en yanmmanmgaeter= — —~Aemsamat eevee 2024 
“brown and red,....|  “ 4°50) 0 00) York,.....0. sesceeeeeeeeda| Rhode Island,...... 2a2h 
he fine red, ......++-.) 7 = 7 90) OtherPennsylvaniaBks.14a2|North Carolina, ..... 34a4 
wrappery, suitable) ‘‘ Delaware(under $5}....3a4||\South Carolina,..... 34a4 
of segars,...... “ 1 5 00} 10 00) po. [over 5].......4n9]|Georgia,.......... 3404 
‘* yellow andred,...| ‘ | 6 00) 8 00) Michigan Banks,.........6a|.New Orleans........ 
fF ange gost yeltvw,. seco] 8 00| 12 90 Canadien do.++0+ ++ +e0- Gal) 
4 * “ ye geeteeee ss 12 00 16 00 
Seconds, asinquality,..| 4 00} 5 00 
«ground lel, ry i 5 00| 8 00 
Eaimemmecesianseoceseée ~« 7 00| 14 00 THE. SILK MANUAL. 
MOCK, v+reeer0-) | | FD 00} YF UST published and for sale by Sinclai 
pu and for sale inclair & Moore and 
Ww a so n5 eaten b aa ibe * bo4 Robt. Sinclair, Jr., at the Mar land Agricultural Re- 
VaEarT, Beagrie sess ** ush -| 2 00) 2 05| Pository, Light near Pratt street, Baltimore, a complete 
“ eeasecse? 3S¢ soveee « 195) 1 75 ey the ag Ley 2 i af the talon instructions 
, Pe ees “ae are laid down for the culture of t ulberry, the feedi 
Whusxer, er ett ag 31 Boos of the Silk worms, management of the cocoons, costings 
“wagon price “ 36\ 37 cuuning _ dying of the “ys In fine, r oe 
: - |} anual, and comprises every department of the business. 
Wap ryote a nambe ad . by ~ | The rules are arranged in so plain and methodical a man- 
0 eling, - BA, d hbase ner that every one can ye nage = ok ee by a very few 
) > | hours attention become master ofthe business. It isclearl 
Wee Dies Hapen Fleeces, ... pamenieste > a demonstrated in this Manual, that largely upwards of 
“es Three fourthe Merino... **) ce 149 45°96 99 | $900 may be netted from an acre in the fA it is 
Sekar ee « (33° 49'9¢ og|% singular fact connected with the Mulberry as adapted 
Gomme & caefourth Meri.| [33 ose Se eas eains thet, to tcbetstpabe ae Varese a en louver 
u a Fle eeeeee ee eeeeereve 38 40| 6 8 raised on such soil, being greatly superior in elasticity and 
Howard our, sales limited, receipts very light. richness of gloss to those grown on rich grounds. 
oor | }6Price—percopy, 50 cents. _ 
ee ee 
, FOR SALE, 
A half Darham and half Devon Bull, — years old of 
os size. As his owner has use for him be | 
would be abargain. Apply to theeditor. ‘no 15 



















re avails himself again of the 
ment of a New Year, to express his gratefal 
ere 1 sapipert of Ne Agree! f Tretiobeeet mR 
ibera tara’ ‘an 
tbe pablie, cerees ion omnes predene m 

ve not a 

from them, and with his present 4 


ments and Machinery, he is able to manufacture his 
ricultural oe much better than formerly, 
lity,and hopes to merit continued p: 

now presents to the public an article new in itp 

for grinding corn and cob for feeding homes 
Tot who approve this mode of 
this machine is worthy their attention. Also, Corn 
lers to be worked by hand or horse-power. He hase ya‘ 
riety of S raw Cutters; but his own patented Cylindsicad 
Straw Cutter is not surpassed by any other i of 
the kind in existence; he bas recently made some improve 
ments in their constraction, which adds to their cost, and 
for which he has been obliged to add a trifling advanceon 
the price of the small size:—bis prices for them being ws 
follows, viz: 

11 inch Revolving bottoms $30, with extra pair of 


knives, $33 

11 “ Permanent Bottom 28, do do do ii 
“ “s “o » do do do 49 
13 “ Revolving Bottom 45, do do do 50 
15 “ “ 50 o do do 56 


tion and size that are worthy of notice, from a small sesd 
Plough to the large rail road Plough— Gideon Days’ 
Improved Ploughs in all their variety, with cast and 
wrought shares; these castings arenow made on his own 
premises, of the best stock and with special care; a supply 
of them always on hand to sell sx parate from the p 
when required. Ox Scrapersfor levelling hills, &c.; com 
mon and patent Wheat Fans; Fox & Borland’s spri 
concave Thrashing Machines, large and small ise oll 
rtable horse powers for the latter; also one of Z.Booth's 
horse Thrashing Machines and stationary horse powes 


6| for the same; Brown’s vertical patent 


ool 
and Watson's patent Washing Machine, both very amp 
and useful machines for families; Harrows ; double 
single corn and tobacco Cultivators; superior grain 
dies; and a great variety of other farmmg implements of 
a prime quality; and all on reasonable terms, at wholesale 
and retail. y 

Likewise in store—Orchard Grass, Timothy, and Herds 
Grass seed of superior quality. 

JONATHAN 8. EASTMAN... 


DEVON STOCK. 

THE editor of the Farmer and Gardener can at all times 
supply orders for Devun Cattle. This .breed is so dist, 
guished for their easy keep and docility, the richness of 
the milk of the cows, and for the activity and 
ness of the oxen, thal they would be admirably suited 
the pur; of southern agriculturists. : 

The tenn adaptation of the Devonshire Oxen, for 
purposes of the farm, will be understood, when it is 
that 4 oxen have been known to plough 2 acres: 
in a day, and a team of them to trot at the rate of 6 miles 
an hour with an empty wagon. 

Any person wishing to procure them can be supplied 
by addressing a letter, pust paid, to the editor of the Far 
mer and ener. nolS 


Gard 
MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES. .. 


E SUBSCRIBER has for sale, 4,000 Morns 
ticaulis tees, one and two years old, which he 
sell at $25 per hundred. 








EDWARD P. ROBERTS, <-& 
Balt., Dec. 13. Editor Farmer & Gardepat- _ 
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